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Notes. 


A REAL KEATS. 
(See ante, pp. 108, 237.) 


As there are still thoughtless readers of 
Byron who believe with him that Words- 
worth talked about flowers and not humanity, 
so there are Byron readers who believe with 
him that Keats was a snuffed-out weakling, 
also without thought of humanity, sensuous 
and self-pleasing. Keats had as much 
physical prowess with his weight-throwing 
as Byron with his swimming. 

As to his real life—for which Byron had 
his usual irresponsible contempt, in 

“No more Keats, I entreat: flay him alive ; 
if some of you don’t, I must skin him myself” ; 
or his irrelevant pity (after Keats’s death), 
in 


“*T would not be the person who wrote that 
homicidal article for all the honour and glory 
of the world ”— 








Keats, full of this real life, wrote (Oct. 27, 
1818), when 23, on 


“the life I purpose to myself. I am ambitious 
of doing the world some good: if I should be 
spared, that may be the work of maturer years— 
in the interval I will assay to reach to as high a 
summit in poetry as the nerve bestowed upon me 
will suffer. The faint conceptions I have of 
poems to come bring the blood frequently into 
my forehead. All I hope is, that I may not lose 
all interest in human affairs....” 

Every one can say that Keats had the 
artist in him strong against the didactic ; 
making him fear the literal, the peeping, the 
botanizing, the dissecting : he who anathema- 
tizes Newton for prying into Nature’s 
laws :— 

Do not all charms fly 

At the mere touch of cold philosophy ? 

There was an awful rainbow once in heaven; 

We know her woof, her texture; she is given 

In the dull catalogue of common things. 

Philosophy will clip an angel’s wings, 

Conquer all mysteries by rule and line, 

Empty the haunted air and gnomed mine— 

Unweave a rainbow. 


And even as_ un-Keats-like a _ baronial 
builder as Scott was, soon after, to write :— 

‘*T am no great believer in the extreme degree 
of improvement to be derived from the advance- 
ment of science; for every study of that nature 
tends, when pushed to a certain extent, to 
harden the heart, and render the philosopher 
reckless of everything save the objects of his 
own pursuit; all equilibrium in the character is 
destroyed.” 


Perhaps Keats would never have felt easy 
even under Wordsworth’s confidence in all 
science finding its breath in higher poetry. 
But as to learning, knowledge, not to say 
philosophy, let him not be mistaken; he 
longed to know, he had the will to know, 
and to say, as a poet :— 

When every childish fashion 

Has vanished from my rhyme, 

Will I, grey gone in passion, 

ve to an after time 

Hymning and Harmony 
Of thee [Miltun], and of thy works, and of thy life ; 
But vain is now the burning and the strife ; 
Pangs are in vain, until I grow high-rife 

With old Philosophy, 
And mad with glimpses of futurity. 
And Milton it is whom he alludes to so 
often, as a guide in life: Milton and King 
Alfred. No weaklings, no whiners, these ; 
nothing, if not workers. 

If Keats in 1817 did write: ‘‘ Oh, for a 
life of sensations’”»—by which did he 
mean more, intuitions ?— ‘“‘ rather than 
thoughts’; then, in “ sensations,’’ was he 
pleading for imagination, as Campbell, 
against “ proud Philosophy,” teaching what 
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the rainbow is, in “‘ thought,” and not in 
** sensation *’ :— 
A midway station given 
For happy spirits to alight 
Betwixt the earth and heaven ? 


Anyway, in 1818, the next year, he wrote :— 
‘““There is but one way for me: the road lieS 
through application, study, and thought. I will 
pursue it; and for that end purpose retiring for 
some years. I have been hovering for some time 
between an exquisite sense of the luxurious and 
a love for philosophy.” 
And amidst 
Divine melodious truth 
come 
Philosophic numbers smooth, 
together with 
Tales and golden histories 
Of heaven and its mysteries. 
What then of his sensuous side? If one 
must bring Keats’s letter to his brother :— 
‘“* How I like claret....’Tis [a] palate affair 
that I am sensual in....It fills one’s mouth with 
a gushing freshness—then goes down cool and 
feverless ”’ ; 
or even Haydon’s story that Keats first put 
pepper on his tongue, the better to taste the 
dear wine ; yet what may not one say or do 
for a pleasant fancy ? and how deep in us 
lies the basis of a freak or even an indulgence ? 
Othello boasted—even fantastically, Iago 
said; was he not brave? Hamlet, with 
fierce thoughts, had delight in trippingly 
spoken words. 
In ‘ Endymion,’ indeed, there is word of 
him whose strenuous tongue 
Can burst Joy’s grape against his palate fine ; 
and, then, later —if not latest, as we used 
to think :— 
Still, still to hear her tender-taken breath, 
And so live ever or else swoon to death. 
But that is not all. There are notes other 
than those often heard ; even as a Milton’s 
voice, he would say, is not all of the 
organ :— 
Miltonian storms,and more Miltonian tenderness, 


s Keats’s own line. And, in prose, thinking 
of that delicious artist as sensuous, in the 
way he himself felt :— 


‘Milton had an exquisite passion for what is 
properly, in the sense of ease and pleasure, poetical 
luxury ; and with that, it appears to me he would 
fain have been content, if he could, in so doing, 
preserve his self-respect and feeling of duty 
performed ; but there was working in him, as it 
were, that same sort of thing which operates in 
the great world to the end of a prophecy being 
accomplished. Therefore he devoted himself 
rather to the ardours than the pleasures of song, 
solacing himself at intervals with cups of old 
wine.” 





Here may be considered Keats’s ‘ Nightin- 

gale’ passage, 

O for a draught of vintage.... 
—* Lines [says W. Rossetti] which seem a little 
forced into their context, and of which the only 
tangible meaning is that the luxury and dreamy 
inspiration of wine-drinking would relieve the 
poet’s mind from the dull and painful realities 
of life, and assist his imagination into the dim 
vocal haunts of the nightingale.” 
But is that the meaning ? It is “ tasting of 
Flora,” the goddess of flowers, ‘“‘ and the 
country green,” ‘full of the true, the 
blushful Hippocrene’”’; of the fountains real, 
not fabled, and inspiring, with “‘ dance and 
Provengal song”: it is all that state of 
mind, in all that surrounding of imagination, 
when I shall see how beauty and truth are- 
one :— 

Away! away! for I will fly to thee, 

Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 

But on the viewless wings of Poesy. 

The author of ‘ Lamia ’—Adwta, serpent, 
vampire—is all on the side of the siren, it 
has been said. Is he? She keeps Lycius 
from duty, from action. To her the 
philosopher 


....seems 

The ghost of Folly haunting my sweet dreams. 

Browbeating her fair form, and troubling her 

sweet pride. 

Shut, shut those juggling eyes, thou ruthless man ! 
....Corinthians, see f 

My sweet bride withers at their potency. 

** Fool,” said the sophist.... 

** Fool! Fool!’ repeated he, while his eyes still 

Relented not, nor moved ; “from every ill 

Of life have I preserved thee to this day, 

And shall I see thee made a serpent’s prey ?” 


The lordly palace house is gone, passion 
withered, death judges pride and tramples 
on folly. It seems a tale told by a moralizer. 

However, one must not press the words of 
the poet too far, as being a poet’s judgment 
on life. For Keats at least warns us— 
going beyond himself, and speaking half- 
unadvisedly—that 
“As to the poetical character itself... .it is not 
itself—it has no self—it is everything and nothing 
—it has no character—it enjoys light and shade— 
it lives in gusto, be it foul or fair, high or low, 
rich or poor, mean or elevated—it has as much 
delight in conceiving an IagoasanImogen. What 
shocks the virtuous philosopher delights the 
chameleon poet....A poet is the most unpoetical 
of anything in existence, because he has no 
identity....It is a wretched thing to confess, 
but it is a very fact, that not one word I ever 
utter can be taken for granted as an opinion 
growing out of my identical nature.”’ 
Yet, doubtless, in ‘ Sleep and Poetry ’ it is 
he himself will pass from his lotus land into 

a nobler life 
Where I may find the agonies, the strife 
Of human hearts. 5 
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And this “humanitarian ’’—he of “‘ terrier- 
courage,” who, when a 
“falsehood respecting the young artist Severn 
was repeated....left the room, declaring ‘ he 
would be ashamed to sit with men who could 
utter and believe such things,’ ” 
who “ could not live without the love of my 
friends,” but who “‘ would jump down Attna 
for any great public good,’’ who fought shy 
of even a Shelley’s aristocratic patronage— 
he is not without an opinion on Isabella’s 
brothers, in 
Why were they proud? Because  red-lined 
accounts 
Were richer than the songs of Grecian years ? 


Why in the name of Glory were they proud ? 


For them the Ceylon diver held his breath, 

And went ’all naked to the hungry shark ; 
For them his ears gush’d blood.... 

....for them alone did seethe 

A thousand men in troubles wide and dark. 
He says :— 

“My glory would be to daunt and dazzle the 
thousand jabberers about pictures and books.”’ 

Keats among the décadents/ He whose 
longing was ‘to escape disquisitions on 
poetry,and .... criticisms.” He knew how 

Great spirits now on earth are sojourning. 
And his spirit would be with him who, 
dwelling among the lonely hills, would utter 
words to awaken the sensual and the vain 
from the sleep of death ; and who, learning 
from nature, would make the chief object of 
his influence the mind of man. ‘“‘I am 
quite disgusted with literary men,” said the 
young Keats, “‘ and will never know another 
except Wordsworth.” 

W. F. P. Strocktey. 
University College, Cork. 





THE WITCHES OF WARBOYS: 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 


Or the works included in the following 
list, Nos. I. and II. are in the Bodleian 
Library; No. III. is in the British Museum ; 
No. IV. is unknown; Nos. V. to XXVIII. 
are in my collection. I have abbreviated 
some of the titles, and omitted many short, 
though important references to these 
witches, in order to save space. It is very 
singular that few of the writers on this 
subject have been acquainted with the 
original pamphlets, except No. XII. (Gough), 
and perhaps No. V. (Boulton). Only one 
copy is known to have been sold, and that 
was in 1812. ‘Cf, No. XXIII. 

I. A true and particular obseruation of a no- | 
table piece of Witchcraft, practised by John 
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and Agnes Samuel | the Daughter, of Warboise, . 
in the Countie | of Huntington, Vpon fiue Daugh- 
ters of Robert |Throckmorton of the same 
towne and Countie | Esquire, and certaine o-ther 
maid-seruants to the number of twelue | in the 
a all of them being in one house: Nouember 


8vo, black-letter. No printer’s name. (Worn 
and imperfect at the end.) 

“Sig. B. The running title is ‘The Arraign- 
ment and Execution of the Witches of War- 
boyse ’’’ (‘ Ath. Ox.’). 

See Nos. XII., XV., and X XVII. 

II. The most strange and | admirable discouerie 
of the |three Witches of Warboys arraigned, 
con- | uicted and executed at the last Assizes 
at Huntington, | for the bewitching of the fiue 
daughters of | Robert Throckmorton Esquire, 
and |diuers other persons, with sun- | drie 
Diuelish and grie]| uous torments: | and also for 
the bewitching to death of | the Lady Crumwell, 
the like hath not | bene heard of in this age. 
London Printed for Thomas Man and Iohn 
Winning- | ton, and are to be solde in Pater noster 
Row, | at the signe of the Talbot. | 1593. 

4to, black-letter. 

See Nos. XII., XXIII.,and XXIV. Cf. XXIV. 
Entered to Newman, and not Man. Brayley says 
this was a reissue of No. I. 

III. The most strange and |admirable dis- 
couerie of the three Wit- |ches of Warboys, 
arraigned, conuicted, |and executed at the last 
assises at Hunting- | ton, for the bewitching of 
the fiue daughters of | Robert Throckmorton, 
Esquire, and diuers other | persons, with sundrie 
Diuellish and _ grie- | uous torments: | and also 
for the bewitching to death of | the Lady Crum- 
well, the like hath | not been heard of in this | 
age |. London: Printed by the Widdowe 
Orwin, for Thomas Man, and John Win- | nington, 
and are to be solde in Paternoster Rowe, at the | 
Signe of the Talbot, 1593. 

4to, black-letter. O in fours. 

Cf. XXIII. Dedicated— : 

To the Right Worshipfull master | Edward 
Fenner, one of the Lustices of the | court of her 
Maiestie’s bench. 

To the Reader. 

At length, though long first, gentle | Reader; 
this notable arraignment | and examinations of 
Samuel, his | wife, and daughter, for their sundry 

| witchcrafts in Huntington-shire | are come to 

view. It hath for spe- | ciall cause been so long 
deferd, as well that nothing | might escape 
vntoucht which they had done, as that eue | ry 
thing might bee thoroughly sifted, least it should 
passe | any way corruptly. These cares hauing 
perfected the | worke, it is now past the presse 
to your presence, | wherein I presume yee shall 
finde matter |as admirable as euer this age | 
affoorded. 

Hazlitt says: ‘‘ This is a volume of high 
curiosity and is deserving of republication.’ 
Fe appears to be a revised issue or edition of 

to) 


IV. A Lamentable Songe of Three Wytches of 
Warbos, and executed at Huntingdon. 

Licensed to John Danter, Dec. 4, 1593. This 
is unknown, except by the entry in No. XXIV. 
PAYNE COLLIER in ‘N. & Q.,’3S. i. 501 (June 28, . 
1862), says: ‘‘ We believe no such lamentable 





Sa- | muel the Father, Alice Samuel the Mother 


song is extant.’’ Cf. No. XXIV. 
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V. A | Compleat History | of | Magick, Sorcery 

| and | Witchcraft; | Containing | ....II. A 
‘Collection of several very scarce and valuable 
TRYALS, of Witches, particularly that famous 
-one, of the WITCHES of Warboyse....Vol. I. 
London. Printed for E. Curll. 1715. 

2 vols. 8vo. 

Attributed to Richard Boulton (fl. 1697-1724). 
Vol. I. chap. iii. pp. 49-152, and an engraved 
frontispiece ‘The Witches of Warboyse.’ This is 
the only engraved illustration of the Witches I 
‘know of. The book is very scarce, and does not 
appear to be in the B.M. No. VI. is a criticism 
-of the work, to which Boulton replied in 1722. 


VI. An Historical Essay | concerning | Witch- 
-eraft. | By Francis Hutchinson, D.D. London 
MDCCXVIII. 

8vo. 

Chap. vii. pp. 101-8. ‘Is an answer to the 
‘ease of the Three Witches of Warbois, the execu- 
tion of whom is annually commemorated by a 
sermon at Huntington preach’d by one of the 
Fellows of Queen’s Colledge in Cambridge; and 
‘their case is newly reprinted by the author of 
the ‘ Compleat History of Witchcraft.’” - 

See Nos. V., XI., and XXV. 


VII. Second edition of No. VI. 1720. 

See No. V., against which it was directed, and 
:also No. XI. 

VIII. Rawlinson’s The English Topographer, 
1720, p. 77, includes the ‘ Witches of Warboys,’ 
Nos. II., V., and VI. 

IX. Anecdotes | of } British Topography | 
-...-London. MbDcCLxvuI. [By Richard Gough.] 

Pp. 206-7, ‘‘ of a very ridiculous piece of witch- 
~eraft which is pretended to have happened in this 
County.” <A foot-note refers to Nos. V. and VI. 

X. Memoirs | of the | Protectoral-House | of 
-Cromwell....By Mark Noble....The Third 
Edition, with improvements. London: 1787. 

2 vols. 8vo. 

Vol. i. pp. 24-6, refer to the Witches of Warboys 
-and the sermon preached annually at Huntingdon. 
An earlier edition, Birmingham, 1784, does not 
contain this reference. 

The passage quoted by CUTHBERT BEDE in 
*N. & Q.,’ 5S. xii. 71, is from the second edition, 
1787, and not 1784 as he states. He probably 
copied it from Brayley, who is wrong. 

XI. The Inantity [sic] and Mischief of | Vulgar 
Superstitions | Four Sermons | preached at | All 
Saints’ Church, Huntingdon, | on the 25th day of 
March, in the years 1792, 1793, 1794, 1795 | By 
“M. J. Naylor, M.A.....To which is added, some 


account of the witches of Warboys....Cam- 
bridge. MDCCXCV. 
8vo. Title, 1 leaf; dedication, 1 leaf; pre- 


face, 6 leaves ; Sermons, pp. 11-98; The Witches 
of Warboys, pp. 99-129. Abridged. The pre- 
face is interesting. 

See No. XXV. 

XII. A Catalogue of the Books relating to 
British Topography....bequeathed to the Bod- 
sleian Library in the year mMpccxcix, by Richard 
‘Gough, Esq., F.S.A. Oxford. mpcccxIv. 

Included in this bequest were Nos. I. and II. 

HERBERT E, Norris. 

Cirencester. 


(To be concluded.) 








Henry FIELDING: Two CoRRECTIONS,— 
1, In the interesting and exhaustive reprint 
of Fielding’s Covent Garden Journal just 
issued at New Haven by the Yale University 
Press, the editor, Dr. G. E. Jensen of Phila- 
delphia, says in his Introduction, vol. i. 
p. 120, that the text is partly taken 
“from photographs of the supplementary n 
found c ty pee Ha Pee a: ond ney . 
Austin Dobson, but now a part of the estate of the 
late Mr. John Henry Wrenn of Chicago.” 

This is a misapprehension. I never 
had but one copy of The Covent Garden 
Journal, which I employed for my essay 
on that paper, reprinted in ‘ Sidewalk 
Studies,’ 1902, pp. 63-92, and which I was 
privileged to lend both to Mr. Saintsbury 
and to the late W. E. Henley. That copy is 
now in the London Library, to which I pre- 
sented it some time ago, and it is duly 
entered in their catalogue of 1913. 

2. When editing Fielding’s ‘ Journal of a 
Voyage to Lisbon’ in 1892 for the Chiswick 
Press, I stated in the final note that Fielding 
“landed at Lisbon on Wednesday, Aug. 14,” 
1754, and this statement was repeated at 
p. 187 of the enlarged ‘‘ World’s Classics ” 
reprint of 1907. Watson (1807, p. 140) 
makes the date Aug. 10; and Lawrence 
(‘ Life of Fielding,’ 1855, p. 349) says that 
Fielding “arrived at Lisbon about the 
middle of August.” Coupling this with 
Fielding’s own account that the day of his 
landing was a Wednesday (‘ Journal,’ 1755, 

194), I no doubt concluded that the 
Wednesday in question was Wednesday, 
Aug. 14. I am now informed by your 
correspondent Mr. DE Castro that from 
the ‘Ship News’ of The Public Advertiser 
for Aug. 29, 1754, it appears that the Queen 
of Portugal, in which the novelist was a 
passenger, really reached the Portuguese 
capital on Tuesday, Aug. 6, thus abridging 
the length of the protracted voyage by eight 
days. On the following day, Wednesday, 
the 7th, Fielding went on shore. I may add 
that, in view of the Fielding letters which 
came to light not long sinco, the dates of 
the ‘Journal’ seem sadly in want of re- 
adjustment and co-ordination. 

AvstTIN Dosson. 


MeEnalI Boatine CaLamity COINCIDENCES . 
—On Dec. 5, 1664, eighty-one passengers 
were conveyed in Talyfoel ferryboat from 
Carnarvon, and all drowned save one. The 
Abermenai boat on Dee. 5, 1785, conveyed 
fifty-four passengers and met with similar 
disaster—only one saved. Aug. 5, 1820, the 
Barras boat carried twenty-five persons, 
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and all were drowned with one solitary 
exception. The survivors in all cases bore 
the same name—Hugh Williams. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


CASANOVA IN ENGLAND. (See 10 S. viii. 
443, 491; ix. 116; xi. 437; 11S. ii. 386; 
iii. 242; iv. 382, 461; v. 123, 484; 12 S.i. 
121, 185.)—With reference to my theory 
that the name Vanhel is a misprint for 
Vanneck (see ante, p. 122), I have received 
the following note from Dr. Tage E. Bull of 
Copenhagen :— 

‘“Your conjecture concerning Vanhel = Vanneck 
is very probably correct, since a MS. receipt signed 
by Passano, and preserved in the Castle of Dux, 
bears the following marginal note in Casanova’s 
handwriting: °...... in Shorter Court, Throgmorton 
Street, behind the roiale Exchange, chez Josua 
Gerard, Vanneck & ©°, London.’ tt appears from 
this that Casanova had dealings with the firm.” 

I had hoped to discover some documents 
at the Public Record Office relating to Casa- 
nova’s appearance before Sir John Fielding, 
but I am informed that all the old records 
of Bow Street were destroyed some time ago. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


THE Rev. S. J. Stonr’s Hymns.—In the 
years 1882 and 1883, shortly after leaving 
Cambridge, I had the pleasure of doing some 
week-end work as a layman in the parish of 
St. Paul, Haggerston, London, E., under 
the late Rev. S. J. Stone, and became 
intimate with him. 

One evening at his Rectory I asked him 
why his hymn ‘ The Church’s one founda- 
tion’ was spoilt by a false rime, which 
always offended such little poetic sense as I 
owned, viz. :— 

Yet she on earth hath union 
With God the Three in One, 
And mystic sweet communion 
With those whose rest is won. 
He told me that this was no fault of his, 
and that he had written :— 
Yet she on earth hath union 
With Father, Spirit, Son, 
And mystic sweet communion 
With those whose rest is won ; 
but that the editors of ‘Hymns Ancient 
and Modern’ had altered his words owing to 
the fact that he had mentioned the Persons 
of the Trinity in the wrong order. 

He further pointed out that in the last 
stanza of his famous hymn ‘ Weary of 
earth and laden with my sin,’ the third line 
had been altered from “ Like Mary’s gift let 
my devotion prove” to “ Myself, my gift, 
let my devotion prove,” which appears an 
inadvisable alteration; also that both the 





text-mottoes of his hymns had been changed. 








I asked him why he did not object, and 
he replied that so long as any of his writings 
were of use to the Church of Christ he did 
not care how they were altered. : 

He wrote another beautiful hymn begin- 
ning :— 

. Remember Me; show forth My Death 

Until Mine Advent be; 
which the choir used to sing at St. Paul’s,. 
Haggerston, but which I have never seen 
reprinted in any popular hymnal. 2 

His poems and hymns are to be found in 
® volume called ‘ The Knight of Intercession,. 
and Other Poems,’ published by Rivingtons 
in 1882. Trin. Cott. CAMB. 


Tue Very Rev. Patrick F. BRANNAN.. 
(See sub ‘ Military Executions,’ 11 8. v. 318.} 
—As some doubt has been thrown on the 
use of mixed cartridges to avoid responsi- 
bility in these executions, and as at the 
above reference I cited a living authority 
for their use, I wish to say something 
further about him, now that he is no 
longer living. P 

‘he Very Rev. Patrick F. Brannan died 
at St. Joseph’s Infirmary, Fort Worth,. 
Texas, aged 68, on Jan. 29, 1916. He was 
the first Democratic Mayor of Weatherford, 
Texas, in 1872. After the death of his wife 
he entered St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore,. 
and was ordained priest. The Fort Worth 
Record says :— 

‘‘ Among the first to enlist at the outbreak of 
the Civil War, he was then known as the youngest 
soldier of the Confederacy. His diminutive 
stature made it impossible for him to shoulder a 
musket, and he became known as the drummer 
boy of Company K, Fifteenth Alabama, Coloneb 
James Cantey commanding. The Fifteenth Ala- 
bama was under constant fire from the battle of 
Cross Keys in June, 1862, until the close of the 
war at Appomattox Courthouse. Through it all. 
young Brannan stood shoulder toshoulder with his 
more mature comrades.”’ 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


“Dat GaLEeNus ops,” &c. (See 11 S, vii. 
208, 273 ; viii. 37, 158.)—At the first reference: 
Dr. Rosert F. ARNOLD asked whether the 
origin of the following distich was known :— 

Dat Galenus opes, dat Justinianus honores, 

Pauper Aristoteles cogitur ire pedes, 

or 

Sed vacuos loculos semper Homerus habet. 
Another version of the couplet was quoted 
at the second reference from Burton’s 
‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ but the earliest ex- 
ample that I could produce of line contrast - 
ing the profit to be made by Law and 
Medicine (to these the discontented Scholar 
nowadays would add “‘ Technical Science ’’), 
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‘with the poverty of other arts was from 
Franciscus Floridus Sabinus’s ‘ Lectiones 
Subcisive,’ the dedicatory epistle of which 
is dated April 28, 1539. He quotes in lib. i. 
cap. 1 :— 

Dat Galenus opes, dat sanctio Iustiniana, 

Ex aliis paleas, ex istis collige grana. 

In a communication that I received from 
Dr. ARNOLD he agreed in thinking that the 
distich about which he asked must have had 
its origin in the Middle Ages, and that it 
would be very surprising if the author could 
be found. 

I have since noticed that the leonine 
hexameters, ‘‘ Dat....grana,” are intro- 
duced in the ‘ Epistole Obscurorum Virorum,’ 
ep. 15 of part ii. (1517), the variants being 
‘““ Galienus”’ (for this form compare the 
French Galien), ‘‘et’’ for the secend “dat,”’ 
and the mistaken ‘ Justiniani.’”’ Eduard 
Bécking, in his valuable commentary on the 
‘ Epistt. Obse. Virorum,’ points out that the 
lines are taken from the ‘ Vocabularius 
Turis,’ mentioned earlier in the same letter. 
The article ‘ Ars’ in that work concludes 
thus :— 

* Et sunt quattuor scientie pre ceteris discende, 
scilicet 
Theologia que est anime Leges que sunt egenis 


pabulum. — ; remedium. 

Decreta sublimatio hu- Et Phisica morbi sub- 
milium. sidium. 

unde 


Esurit ars, decreta tument, lex lucra ministrat. 
Pontifex [Bicking corrects this to Pontificat] 
Moyses, thalamos Medicina subintrat. 
Dat Galienus opes et sanctio Iustiniana. 
Ex aliis paleas, ex istis collige grana.”’ 
The anonymous ‘ Vocabularius Juris 
Utriusque ’ was composed after the accession 
-of Pope Eugenius IV., 1424. See Bécking’s 
* Index Biographicus et Onomasticus ’ to his 
-edition of the ‘ Epistt. Obsc. Virorum.’ 
EDWARD BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY: THE MANSFIELD 
MonvuMEntT.—An interesting note on the 
monument in the North Transept is pro- 
vided in the following letter, addressed by 
the second Earl of Mansfield to Sir William 
Hamilton at Naples :— 

West Cowes, Aug. 29, 93. 

DEAR Sir,—Your recommendation determined 
me at once to give the preference to Mr. Flaxman. 
I wrote to him in the manner you advised, 
desiring him to make a model and to submit it 
to y(ou)r judgement and to purchase the marble 
at Carrara, informing him also that the money 
allotted for the monument would not exceed two 
thousand five hundred pound, and that I wished 
not to have more than three figures at most, 
bat was anxious that they should be in the purest 












and comeliest taste. As I have had no answer 
to my letter, which was sent the end of June, I 
begin to fear that it has miscarried, and should be 
much obliged to you if you would repeat the sub- 
stance of it to Mr. Flaxman, and give him such 
further instructions as you think proper. 

I am here with my whole family, and we all 
enjoy this comfortable retreat even more than 
we did last year. Tho it has nothing of the 
magnificence of the Bay of Naples, yet it has many 
beauties in an humbler style. The air is most 
refreshing, and sea bathing and constant sailing 
agree remarkably well with Lady Mansfield. 

In less than a fortnight we shall return to 
Kenwood, where I am carrying on very extensive 
works, offices now absolutely necessary; and as 
Lord M®‘ [Mansfield] had so frequently recom- 
mended to me the embellishment of Kenwood,I 
resolved that they should be upon a handsome 
plan. This draws on an addition to the house, 
&c. I had naturally an aversion to brick and 
mortar, but I doubt I am engaged now for life. 

The improvement out of doors I shall delight 
in as that is a subject that in a degree, at least, 
I understand. ; 

I purposely avoid politics as one can write 
with no freedom by the common post. We wait 
with anxious impatience for news from Dunkirk. 
Adieu, Dear Sir, our most cordial wishes ever 
attend you. 

Yrs. most faithfully, 
MANSFIELD. 


ALECK ABRAHAMS. 





Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


MapaME St. ALBAN: MISSING GAINS- 
BOROUGHS (v. sub ‘ Grace Dalrymple Eliot,’ 
ante, p. 233).—The suggestion in my Life of 
Gainsborough that Grace Dalrymple Eliot 
and Madame St. Alban were one and the 
same person is based only, as I state, on the 
note in Walpole, the accuracy of: which 
is certainly impugned by Mr. Horace 
BLEACKLEY’S quotations. But more im- 
portant, as Mr. BLEACKLEY sas, is the fact 
that the portrait of Madame St. Alban has 
not been traced, and I should be grateful for 
any information concerning it, or of four 
other Gainsboroughs to which also I have 
discovered references. The artist’s sitters 
in the autumn of 1782 included Lady Pris- 
cilla Burrell, whose husband Sir Peter 
Burrell (afterwards Lord Gwydyr) was the 
original purchaser of ‘ The Market Cart,’ by 
Gainsborough, now in the National Gallery ; 
Lady Stormont, afterwards Countess of 
Mansfield, and younger sister of the Hon. 
Mrs. Graham, whose portrait at Edinburgh 
is by many regarded as Gainsborough’s 
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masterpiece ; and the beautiful Duchess of 
Rutland. I can find no present trace of the 
portraits of any of these ladies, or of the 
full-length of ‘Mrs. Sheridan (Miss Linley) 
which was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1783. It has been supposed that this 
Royal Academy portrait is identical with 
the famous full-length of Mrs. Sheridan 
sitting under a tree, now in Lord Rothschild’s 
collection, but I am able to show that the 
Rothschild canvas was not painted until 
1785. It seems unlikely that all these por- 
traits can have been destroyed, and if any 
of them exist their value must be great, 
both from the artistic and the auction-room 
points of view. 
Witu1am T. WHITLEY. 
57 Gwendwr Road, West Kensington, W. 


CHuRcH Goops.—(1) What is a ‘‘ beads- 
man’s bell”? This expression occurs in 
the list of church goods of Hampshire 
under Alverstoke. 

(2) What was a “beam of yron”’ (iron); 
which occurs under Bishopstoke? What 
was its use ? J. H. Cope. 

Finchampstead, Berks. 


MAXSE AS A SURNAME.—What is the origin 
of this surname ? J. M. Buttocs. 


GEoRGE Mason (1735-1806), Muscret- 
LANEOUS WRITER.—Where and when in 
1735 was he born? What was the maiden 
name of his mother, whose second husband 
was Dr. George Jubb, Regius Professor of 
Hebrew at Oxford? The ‘ Dict. of Nat. 
Biog.,’ xxxvi. 419 and xxx. 222, does not give 
the desired information. G. F. R. B. 


ApamM NEALE, M.D., Army Puysictian 
AND AutHoR.—I should be glad to obtain 
particulars of his parentage and the date of 
his birth, When and whom did he marry ? 
The ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.,’ xl. 137, does not 
give any information on these points. 

G. F. R. B. 


Moses GRIFFITH, COPPERPLATE EN- 
GRAVER.—Can any particulars be given of 
this illustrator of Thomas Pennant’s ‘Tour 
in Wales,’ &c. ? ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


PrecHEy’s ‘WHOLE Works or SyDEN- 
HAM. —For purposes of collation I am 
desirous of ascertaining the whereabouts of 
a copy of the fifth edition of the above, which 
was published in or about 1711. Will any 
‘correspondent kindly communicate with me 
by letter ? GrorcE C, PEACHEY. 
The Sick Asylum, Bromley-by-Bow, E. 
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ErzertmM.—Can any Armenian scholar 
among the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ suggest a 
Haik origin of the first syllable of Erzeram ? 
This syllable occurs at the beginning of 
several town-names in Armenia, ¢.g., Erzin- 
gan. The Turkish spelling implies a Semitic 
origin of the same (“ erz’’=land, earth, in 
Hebrew and Arabic). The Persian render- 
ing refers “‘ erz ” to a word “ arz,”’ sometimes 
asserted to be cognate with Latin ara, 
“‘ citadel,” and Greek dpxéw, to ‘‘ward off.” 
The final] syllable ‘“‘ rim ”’ evidently = Rome, 
and requires no elucidation. 

N. Pow .ett, Col. 


ANNOYANCE JurRies.—Can any reader 
give particulars of these ? The writer of a 
recent letter to The Globe speaks of them as 
having been “ public institutions” in the 
early days of the nineteenth century. 

H. MAXWELL PRIDEAUX. 

Devon and Exeter Institution. 

[The ‘N.E.D.,’ s.v. ‘ Annoyance,’ says, “* Jury of 
Annoyance: one appointed to report upon public 


nuisances,” and gives the following quotation: 
1754, Act 29 Geo. II. xxv. § 12: The Jury of 
Annoyance......shall......enquire into......all bad 


pavements and all annoyances, obstructions and 
encroachments, upon any of the public ways.”] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPANISH LITERATURE 
Wantep.—According to The Daily Tele- 
graph, March 18, 1916, it is hoped that a 
London University Chair for the study of 
the Spanish Language and Literature may 
soon be founded. Is there any handbook 
relating to Spanish authors similar to Prof. 
J. G. Robertson’s little volume on ‘ The 
Literature of Germany’? What means 
exist of discovering who are the noted 
lyrical poets, dramatists, &c., of the last 
seventy years ? Country Mouse. 


Srrk Henry CaveNDIsSH.—Can any one 
tell me the ancestry of the Right Hon. Sir 
Henry Cavendish? He is stated by Burke 
(edition 1867) to have accompanied 
“his kinsman. William, third Duke of Devonshire» 
into Ireland when his Grace went to that kingdom 
as Lord Lieutenant in 1737,...... was created a 
baronet of Great Britain in 1755, and, dying 1776, 
was succeeded by his eldest son,” 
whose wife was created in 1792 ‘‘ Baroness 
Waterpark of Waterpark, co. Cork, with 
remainder to her issue by her husband.” 
Sir Henry was the ancestor of all the Lords 
Waterpark and their descendants, of the 
Stranges (descendants of Lady Strange, wife 
of Sir Thomas Strange), of the Skottowes 
(descended from Catherine Cavendish, daugh- 
ter of Sir Henry), of the Musgraves, Baronets 
of Waterford (descended from Deborah 
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Cavendish, daughter of the second Sir 
Henry), of the Lords Kilmaine (descended 
from Anne Cavendish, sister of Deborah), 
of the Okeovers of Okeover (descended from 
Eliza Cavendish, daughter of the third Lord 
Waterpark), and many others. 

Can any member of these families explain 
how Sir Henry Cavendish was kinsman to 
the Duke of Devonshire ? B.-C.:8. 


ELIZABETH EvELYN.—I should be glad to 
find a place for this lady in the pedigree of 
the Evelyn family. In the Register of 
St. Vedast’s, Foster Lane, occurs the follow- 
ing entry :— 

**Mrs. Elizabeth Eveling buried in the Quire at 
o end of the Communion Table, 14 January, 
Her will, which is dated Oct. 3, 1651, 
mentions :— 

“My sister Hart, my father’s picture set with 
diamonds, & my best Bible—neice Lady Elizabeth 
Gray, the Countess of Kent’s daughter—niece Mrs. 
Anne Needum, Sir Robert Needum’s daughter— 
cousin Mrs, Elizabeth Burch —cousin Mr. George 
Eveling, Sir Thomas Eveling’s brother—Mr. Wil- 
liam Adams, a cousin, of the Middle Temple—my 
cousin Mr. John Buckeridge — cousin Mr. Roger 
Buckeridge— cousin Mr. Edwards—cousin Mr. 
Joseph Snelling.” 

The will was proved by John Buckeridge, 
the executor, Jan. 16, 1651/2. Hewas living 
at Ware from 1651 to 1661, and was a son 
of Arthur Buckeridge, brother of the Bishop 
of Ely, his mother being a daughter of 
Robert Hitchcock of Marlborough, but I 
cannot make out how the relationship to the 
Evelyns arises. A. STEPHENS DYER. 

207 Kingston Road, Teddington. 


RADCLIFFE OF LEIGH: FAzAKERLEY.—In 
Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 1858, the descent 
of John Nicholas Fazakerley is deduced 
from Alexander Radcliffe of Leigh, Lan- 
cashire. The family of Fazakerley claimed 
to be descended from the Derwentwater 
branch of the Radcliffes, and they certainly 
adopted the name and arms of the ancient 
Lancashire family of Fazakerley. Beyond 
one vague sentence in Baines’s * History of 
Lancashire’ I can find no pedigree of the 
Radcliffes of Leigh; while Baines, in his 
account of the family of Fazakerley, does not 
mention the Radcliffe connexion. I should 
be extremely grateful if I could be informed 
where I may find the correct and detailed 
pedigree. 

The ‘D.N.B.’ throws no light on the 
subject; nor do any other pedigrees of 
Radcliffe or Fazakerley. 

Mary TERESA FORTESCUE. 

11 Smith Square, Westminster. 





JoHN PIGOTT OF THE 12TH REGIMENT.— 
In which regiment was Capt. John Pigott 
before being transferred to the 12th Regi- 
ment of Foot, which he left in 1780 on obtain- 
ing command of one of the six companies of 
Royal Invalids at Plymouth? In what year 
did he join the 12th Regiment ? 

Wm. Jackson Picort. 

Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Can any reader tell me where the following 
quotations come from ? :— 


1. And thus ’twill be, nor long the day 

Ere we, like him, shall pass away. 

Yon sun that now our m warms 
Shall shine—but shine on other forms...... 
Aioee The tree whose bending branches bear 
The one loved name shall yet be there, 
But where the hand that carved it—where? 
Wake! Wake to the hunting! 

Wake ye, wake! the morning is nigh. 
Chilly the breezes blow 

Up from the sea below. 


Frances M. Buss. 


ro 


Where can be found the following ?— 
When I die 

The name of England may be found 

Deeply engraven on my heart. 
This is not a@ half-remembered adaptation 
of, or parody on, what Queen Mary said when 
she heard the news of the fall cf Calais. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Mitan: San Basita.—This is @ very old 
church, supposed by some to be the first 
built in Milan. It was erected on the 
foundation of a temple of Mithras, and its 
first dedication is said to have been to Alf 
Saints. As it was at Milan that Constantine- 
subscribed his edict of toleration in 313, this 
may have been the first Christian church 
to be erected outside private houses (the 
first council against the Donatists was held 
at Rome in 313 “ in domo Faust in Later- 
ano”’). The present dedication is to St. 
Babylas, martyr, Bishop of Antioch, and 
to the Three Boys, SS. Urbanus, Prilidianus,. 
and Epolonius, his disciples, who shared his 
martyrdom about the middle of the third 
century. His body is said to have been 
brought to Cremona by the Crusaders. Are 
his relics still at Cremona, and if so, in what 
church there ? Presumably some of them 
are in the church at Milan which bears his 
name. His feast is kept there on Jan. 24. 

About ten years ago the church was 
“‘ restored,” and the ‘“‘ restoration’ has 
resulted in a beautiful eleventh - century 
Lombard church, spoilt, however, by too- 
modern decorations in the way of mosaic: 
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and stained glass. Opposite the fagade is a 
column surmounted by a lion, which was 
erected at the expense of the city in 1502. 
Is it known what event it commemorates ? 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


SUPPOSED MISCARRIAGE OF JUSTICE.—At 
Lancaster, in 1817, four men were hanged 
at the same time for the murder at Pendleton, 
near Manchester, of two female servants of a 
Mr. Littlewood. Their names were James 
Ashcroft, David Ashcroft, James Ashcroft, 
and William Holden (father, brother, son, 
and son-in-law). On the scaffold all pro- 
tested their innocence, and joined in singing 
the well-known hymn 

I’ll praise my Maker while I ’ve breath. 

Regarding this crime the following state- 
ment has been published :— 

“Twenty-six years elapsed, and then, when on 
his death-bed, a man named John Holden confessed 
that he was the real murderer, and that the four 
‘criminals’ who had been suddenly cut off from 
this earth were innocent. Careful investigation 
followed, and it was proved that an awful mis- 
carriage of justice had taken place.”’ 

When and where was the confession 
made ? Who conducted the “careful in- 
vestigation”? ? Of what did the “ proof” 
of innocence consist ? R. GRIME, 


“AS DEAD AS QUEEN ANNE.’’—I should 
be glad to be informed as regards the origin 
of this expression. W. Rosson. 

13 Northcote Street, Stockton-on-Tees. 


HoRSE WASHED WITH RicE.—This story 
is told about several warriors in different 
parts of Japan. For example, in the six- 
teenth century, during the investment: of 
the Lord Ise’s Ookéchi Castle by Oda 
Nobunaga with fifty thousand troops, the 
latter ascertained from captives the castle 
to be always short of water. But from an 
elevation he often descried the besieged 
profusely applying water to washing their 
horses, and, moreover, he nightly observed 
the inner gate of the castle to be kept open, 
its inmates freely passing it from the inner 
ward to the outer, and vice versa. Thence 
he inferred they had a reservoir of plenteous 
water and a complete agreement subsisted 
in their minds; so he concluded a peace 
with the lord and raised the siege. After- 
wards it transpired that, following the advice 
of the lord’s counsellor Midzutani, they had 
used to pour rice over their horses to re- 
present them as if being washed with water, 
and, instructed by another counsellor, 
Toyanoo, they had intentionally kept open 
the inner gate, and used to pass it to and fro 





with lighted lanterns in their hands (Mat- 
sura, ‘ Buké Zakki,’ written in the seven- 
teenth century, ed. Kond6é, Tokyo, 1894, 
tom. i.). 

According to Tomita’s ‘Hida Gofido 
Ki,’ 1873, tom. xi., there was in Hida the 
so-called White Rice Castle, which name, the 
legend says, took its origin in its occupant, 
Ushimaru Settsunokami (c. 1334-5), having 
made his foes withdraw by distantly 
showing them the washing of his horses 
with rice. And Nagabayashi’s ‘ Hésatsu 
Gunki,’ 1749, tom. vii., attributes the same 
exploit to the then masterless soldiers who 
well defended against the Satsuma army 
the so-called Crane’s Castle in the province 
Bungo in 1587. 

It is very likely that some peoples other 
than the Japanese have tales of this 
pattern; but hitherto I have met but one 
somewhat allied story from China :— 

“Tan Tau-Tsi (killed in 436) at the head of 
several brigades invaded Wei. When they _be- 
came short of provisions, he caused his soldiers 
to measure sands throughout the night, telling 
quantities very loudly, and then to retreat after 
scattering over them a little rice. At dawn the 
enemy observed thereon his army had still abund- 
ance of grain, and refrained from pursuing it.”— 
Chin Yoh, ‘Sung-shu,’ written in the fifth century, 
sub his ‘ Life.’ 

Can any reader kindly inform me of any . 
other instance ? 

Koumacusv MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 





Replies. 
DEATH WARRANTS. 
(12 S. i. 49, 111, 157, 210.) 


In my previous reply I expressly confined 
myself to ‘ordinary crime.’ Beheading 
never having been a punishment directed 
by statute to be awarded either by the Lord 
High Steward or any judge of assize for 
treason or felony, warrants for the beheading 
of traitors and felons have probably always 
passed the Royal sign manual. Peers, 
peeresses, and persons of rank have been thus 
specially dealt with for treason, and even 
for felony (as in the Earl of Castlehaven’s 
horrible case, 3 St. Tr. 416-18), after an 
original sentence of death by hanging. 
The statute 54 Geo. III. c. 146, s. 2, provides 
that for high treason the King may “ by 
warrant under the sign manual, counter- 
signed by a Secretary of State,” direct that 
the offender shall, instead of suffering the 
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punishment provided by that Act, be be- 
headed. And this section remains in force, 
not being repealed by 33 and 34 Vict. c. 23, 
s. 31. 

A form of such special death warrant I 
cite below from S. P. Dom. Entry Book. 78. 
It is further worth remarking that the King 
still signs with his Royal sign manual the 
order for the reprieve of a capital convict. 

I was guilty of @ slight error in my 
former communication at p. 112. The 
Clerk of Assize delivers to the head warder, 
as representing the governor of the gaol, 
all orders respecting convicts (and separate 
forms are required for “ penal servitude,” 
** Borstal,” and “‘ criminal asylum ” cases), 
except the order for execution. This he 
delivers to the Under-Sheriff. To the 
warder, however, he delivers the copy of the 
Calendar signed by himself, retaining in his 
office the duplicate signed by the judge. 

The order for decapitation of a capital con- 
vict from 8.P.D. Entry Book 78, fos. 32, 33 
(original spelling retained), is as follows:— 

“ANNE R. 
** Anne by &* Defender of y® fflaith &* To Our 
Trusty and Welbeloved S' 
Griffin, Lord Benj" Green & Sir Charles 
Warr for Execution Peers, Kn‘, Sheriffs of our 

: City of London & County of 
Midd’x. GreETING Whereas Ew' Griffin late Lord 
Griffin being attainted by Outlawry of High Treason 
-for assisting and_ adhering to y® Enemys of our 
dearest Brother King W™ the third of Glorious 
Memory was in Easter Term last past brought before 
Our Court of Queen’s Bench and there received sen- 
tence as being attainted of High Treason as afore- 
said which by the Laws and Custome of This Our 
Realm is to be Drawn, Hanged & Quartered, for 
the Execution of which Sentence you have already 
received a Warrant from Us in Our said Court; 

et the said Edward Griffin now remaining in Our 
ower of London at Our Will and Pleasure & by 
the authority of Our Power Royal to be executed 
in such order & form as We think most convenient, 
and we, minding the Execution of justice, but being 
ciously pleased to have the manner of the 
ixecution altered and changed for certain Con- 
siderations and Causes Us especially thereunto 
moving and in regard the said Edward Griffin 
was once a Peer of this Our Realm, We will and 
Command yee our said Sheriffs of Our City of 
London and County of Midlesex to receive and take 
from the Lieutenant of Our Tower of London or 
his Deputy the Body of the said Edward Griffin 
and forthwith to cause Execution of him to be 
done and executed in such manner and form as 
thereafter is exprest and not otherwise, That is to 
say That you forthwith bring the said Edward 
Griffin to a scaffold by you to be erected for this 
purpose in some convenient place on Tower Hill 
and the Head of the said Edward Griffin then and 
there forthwith upon the Scaffold cause to be cut 
and stricken off and clearly severed from his Body. 
And this Execution to be done on Wednesday the 
16th day of June instant, any Judgment, Law, 
Warrant or Commandment beforetime had or 








made, ordained or given to the contrary notwith- 
standing; and hereof fail not as you will answer 
the same at your peril, And for so doing these our 
L’rs fletters) signed with Our Own Royal Hand 
and sealed with Our Privy Signet shall be your 
sufficient Warrant and Discharge in that behalf. 

“Given at Our Court at Kensington the 12% day 
of June 1708, In the Seventh year of Our Reign. 

“By Her Majesty's Command, 
“ SUNDERLAND.” 

My conclusion, upon the whole, would be 
that to carry into execution a sentence 
passed by any ordinary criminal tribunal 
pursuant to common law or statute, nothing 
under the Royal sign manual was necessary ; 
but that where—either by a reprieve and 
pardon or by a commutation of the legal 
sentence into some other mode of punish- 
ment, whether extending to life or not—the 
sentence appointed by law was varied, a 
paper under the Royal sign manual has been 
the constitutional practice. 

In a further note I will send you the modern 
reprieve form, and, if I can light upon it, 
the Execution Order under the remarkable 
provisions of 19 Geo. II. c. 34. 

The form referred to by Sir Harry 
PoLaNnD at the last reference, as given by 
Blackstone (Appendix to vol. iv., Form IV.), 
agrees with the forms in the Record Office, 
of which there are many in the series H.O. 
26/1, &c. None bear the Royal signature, 
though the King did sign the free pardons. 

I find that a black seal was placed to the 
left of the Recorder’s signature. 

Eric R. Watson. 


In view of the recent discussion on this 
subject the following extract from The 
Morning Post of March 31, 1899, is decidedly 
interesting :— 


‘* A CRIME AND A SECRET STAIRCASE. 


‘During the work of enlarging the Royal Bull 
Hotel, Dartford, a hostelry dating back to the 
days of Wat Tyler, some interesting discoveries 
have been made. In 1773 a murder was committed 
at the house, and the body disappeared mysteri- 
ously. A skeleton now dug up 3ft. below the 
flooring of an old cellar leads to the belief that it is 
the remains of the victim of the tragedy. This 
week a secret staircase has been brought to light, 
and as this communicates by invisible doors in the 
walls of the eellar with the room in which the 
tragedy occurred, it strengthens the belief that 
the body was taken down the staircase and buried. 
The remains are much decayed, excepting the 
teeth, and these are in a fairly good state of pre- 
servation. A day or two ago a number of death 
warrants, bearing the signature of Portland, 
Minister of George III., were found in the panels 
of the walls (sic) in which the murder was com- 
mitted. How documents of this character got into 
so strange a hiding-place is a matter for conjecture. 
One, dated June, 1798, is a good sample of how 
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warrants were prepared in those days. It reads: 
‘Whereas James O’Coigley, having been attainted 
of high treason, and had sentence passed upon 
him to be drawn upon a hurdle to the place of 
execution, and there to be hanged by the neck, but 
not until he is dead, but that, being alive, he 
shall be taken down and his bowels taken out and 
burnt before his face, that his head shall be severed 
from his body and his body divided into four parts, 
and that his head and body shall be disposed of as 
We think fit. And Whereas We think fit to remit 
that part of the sentence directing the burning of 
his bowels and dividing the body into four parts, Our 
will and pleasure is that he shall be drawn and 
wea and have his head severed from his 
ye : 


Possibly some one acquainted with the 
locality can say how much truth there may 
bein this statement, and especially what has 
become of the documents referred to. 

ALAN STEWART. 





THe EMERALD AND Cuastity (12 §. i. 
125, 197).—The story of the royal Hun- 
garian emerald appears in Fortunii Liceti 
‘Hieroglyphica, sive Antiqua Schemata 
— Anularium,’ Patavii, 1653, 
p. 437. 

The story as given by Albertus Magnus 
is quoted, the reference being 2 ‘de Minerali- 
bus,’ c. 47. Sylvester Petrasanta (‘de 
Symbolis Heroicis,’ lib. 3, c. 4) is also men- 
tioned as having read the story “ apud 
autores non ignobiles.’”” Neither the king’s 
nor the queen’s name is given. If, however, 
the former’s name was Bela, he must have 
been Bela IV., since Albertus describes him 
as ““ Rex Hungarie, qui nostris temporibus 
regnat,” and Bela IV. was the only king of 
Hungary of that name in the manhood of 
Albertus. According to Albertus, as quoted 
by Licetus, it was the king, not the queen, 
who was wearing the emerald when it broke 
in pieces. Although the words of Pe- 
trasanta are not given, he appears to 
attribute the emerald ring to the queen. 


According to Betham’s ‘Genealogical 
Tables’ Bela IV. married Mary, daughter of 
Theodorus Lascares, Emperor of Con- 
stantinople. 

In the ‘ Liber Lapidum ’ or ‘ de Gemmis’ 
of Marbodus is a. poem (§ vii.) ‘de 
Smaragdo,’ in which is the following line 
(last but two) :— 

Fertur lascivos etiam compescere motus. 


I am quoting from “Venerabilis Hildeberti 
---. Opera .... Accesserunt Marbodi Re- 
donensis Episcopi....Opuscula....Labore 
et studio D. Antonii Beaugendre,’’ Parisiis, 
1708, col. 1645. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 








FaTHER CHRISTMAS AND CHRISTMAS 
Srockrnes (12 S. i. 69, 173).—One of the 
best known of Jan Steen’s pictures in the 
Rijks Museum at Amsterdam represents the 
Feast of St. Nicholas. The children of the 
family have been finding the presents hidden 
for them. One boy with his fist in his eye 
is crying, while his sister maliciously holds 
up his present, a birch rod in a shoe. A 
sympathetic grandmother in the background 
beckons to the boy while she lifts a curtain 
behind which something more attractive is 
hidden. Jan Steen, I believe, has a similar 
subject in other pictures. 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


‘“ By THE SKIN OF HIS TEETH” (12 S. i. 
167).—This phrase was not a “ colloquialism 
with the translators of the epoch of James I.,”’ 
as Mr. Lucas suggests. The ‘ Oxford 
Dictionary ’ points out that in the original 
form—‘“ with,” not ‘‘ by ’—it “is a literal 
translation from the Hebrew text of Job xix. 
20; the Vulgate and Septuagint render the 
passage differently.” The Geneva Bible of 
1560, quoted in the ‘ Dictionary,’ has: “I 
haue escaped with the skinne of my tethe.” 

G. L. APPERSON. 


LockEr’s ‘ Lonpon Lyrics ’ : THE CosMo- 
POLITAN CiuB (11 S. xii. 482).—My query 
remains unanswered, but I am now able to 
answer part of it myself. Of the seventh 
edition of the ‘Lyrics’ (Isbister, 1874) 
Locker had a number of copies done up in 
blue and white paper boards, with a printed 
slip pasted in, which reads: “ Presented to 
the | Member of the Cosmopolitan Club.” 
In a copy in my possession is added, in the 
author’s autograph: “by Frederick Locker 
| J. A. Froude, Esq. No. 150.” In the 
“Golden Treasury” edition (1904) Mr. 
Austin Dobson refers to this issue as being 
limited to 80 copies, and as containing 
the Doyle illustrations; the latter, as he 
informs me, because a copy in his possession 
is thus adorned. But I have inspected five 
copies of this issue, four of which are my 
own, and none are illustrated. Besides 
those absolutely presented to members of the 
Cosmopolitan Club, Locker evidently pre- 
sented some to other friends, first tearing out 
the Cosmopolitan leaf. In Mr. Dobson’s case - 
he would appear not only to have torn out 
this leaf, but to have inserted a set of the 
Doyle cuts. In another copy, lately in the 
stock of Messrs. Maggs, there were distinct 
traces of the torn-out leaf, but the author had 
inscribed on another leaf an autograph 
presentation. In two out of the three 
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remaining copies the half-titles have been 
torn out as well as the extra leaf, but traces 
of the latter can be seen. In my third copy 
the half-title is intact, but there is no trace 
of the Cosmopolitan leaf. (It may have 
been soaked off, and thus left no trace.) All 
three of these copies may have belonged to 
members of the Cosmopolitan and had the 
inscriptions torn out when sold—a thing 
often done when persons sell presentation 
books. Unless it happens that Froude’s 
copy was the last of the Cosmopolitans, 
over 150 copies must have been printed for 
the Club, and beyond that is the possibility 
that Locker provided further copies for 
occasional presents. A copy described in 
Mr. Edmund Gosse’s Catalogue states: 
“Only 80 copies printed. On the fly-leaf is 
written in the author’s handwriting, ‘ Arthur 
P. Stanley from Frederick Locker. 1874.’ ”’ 
The different wording from the Froude copy 
mentioned above shows that Stanley’s was 
not a Cosmopolitan copy, though presented 
in the same year. It would be interesting 
to know the authority for “ only 80 copies,” 
the number also stated by Mr. Dobson, while 
Mr. Slater says ‘“‘ about 100.’ The Stanley 
copy is evidently not illustrated, or one 
might have assumed that Locker did up 
80 with illustrations (in addition to the 
Club copies). Mr. Dobson, indeed, states 
(? on the authority of Mr. Slater) that two 
or three copies were printed on larger paper, 
and this is supported by the fact that one 
such copy was sold by Sothebys in 1895 and 
another (not the same copy) in 1898. Also 
I have a note of a third variant entirely 
printed on India paper, with Doyle’s cuts, 
sold by Sothebys, March 27, 1900. Can any 
reader give any information about the Club, 
which was, presumably, a literary one? I 
am also trying to trace an edition of the 
* Lyrics ’ published in 1873. 
Francis E. Murray. 
258 Kew Road, Kew Gardens. 


P.S.—Since I wrote the above MR. Dosson 
has kindly allowed me to examine his copy. 
It proves to be exactly like the Cosmopolitan 
copies, except that (1) it does not contain 
the printed slip, and (2) it is illustrated with 
Doyle’s cuts. 


“ Buiouty’”’: “Cusny” (12 S. i. 151, 
194).—Your correspondents are _ right. 
“ Blighty’ comes from Arabic vildyat, a 
foreign country (in India, Europe, or more 
particularly England), through the Indian 
adj. form vildyati, vulgo Obildti, and in 
soldiers’ Hindustani blatty. There is in 
Calcutta, or was a few years ago, a 





Blatty Bungalow, so styled in prominent 
lettering. 

In this connexion may be mentioned a 
“cushy ’’ wound, for a slight clean wound 
that does not permanently injure, and still 
gives the sufferer the honour and glory of 
having been wounded. This again seems to 
be soldiers’ Hindustani from a Persian 
adjective khush (or strictly khwush), pleasing, 
pleasant, through a derived noun khushi, 
pleasure, pleasantness, commonly _pro- 
nounced by Europeans “cooshy,” the oo 
short and accentuated. R. C. TEMPLE. 


AuTHORS WANTED (12 S. i. 10, 136, 218).— 
The lines quoted by Mr. F. ArTHUR JANSON 
are probably of Scottish origin. In Chambers’s 
‘Traditions of Edinburgh, 1846,’ the follow- 
ing dialogue is given :— 

A. Good morning, good fellow. ; 

B. I’m not a good fellow; I’m a new-married 

man. 

A. Oh, man, that’s guid ! 

B. Not sae guid as ye trow. 

What then, lad ? 

I’ve gotten an ill-willy wife. 

Oh, man, that’s bad! 

Not sae bad as ye trow. 

What then, lad ? 

She brought me a guid tocher and a well- 
plenished house. 

Oh, man, that’s guid! 

Not sae guid as ye trow. 

What then, lad? ; 

The house took a-fire, and brunt baith house, 
and plenishing, and gear. 

Oh, man, that’s bad ! 

Not sae bad as ye trow. 

What then, lad ? : F 

The ill-willy wife was brunt in the middle 


ot! &e. 
J. H. Mupray. 
Edinburgh. 


A, 
B. 
A. 
B. 
A, 
B. 
A. 
B. 
A. 
B. 
A. 
B. 
A. 
B. 


(12 S. i. 209.) 
Only a dream of the days gone by. 


This is @ song entitled ‘ A Dream of Peace,’ 
the words by H. L. D’Arcy Jaxone, music 
by Ciro Pinsuti; sold at 265 Regent Street, 
London. H. T. BARKER. 

Ludlow. 

{Our correspondent has kindly written out the 
words in full, and we have sent them to the 
querist.] 

(12 S. i. 228.) 

The Sheffield Telegraph of March 21 
happens to print the following lines, which, 
it says, are by Dora Greenwell :— 

We might all of us give far more than we do 
Without being a Bit the worse ; 


It’s never the loving that empties the heart, 
Nor giving that empties the purse. 


G. C. Moore SMITH. 
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‘Gop SAVE THE Kina’ (10 S$. iii. 108).— 
W. B. H. asks for a reference to what ap- 
eared to be an authoritative announcement 
in the form of an official letter as to the 
proper rendering of the opening lines cf the 
National Anthem. This has, apparently, 
remained unanswered. This question of the 
right version having been again raised at the 
London County Council, I had occasion to 
look into the subject, and came across the 
—" letter in The Times of Dec. 20, 
Marlborough House, Pall-mall, S.W. 
Nov. 21, 1901. 

GENTLEMEN,—I have submitted your two letters 
to the King, and Iam commanded to inform you 
in reply that he is not prepared to decide which is 
the proper rendering of. the National Anthem. No 
official declaration will, therefore, be made on the 

subject. Your obedient servant, 

Francis KNouttzys. 


The letter is addressed to Messrs. Bayley and 
Ferguson, and is, no doubt, that meant by 
W. B. H. The present version of “ our 
gracious King” instead of “our lord the 
King” is a legacy from the accession of 
Queen Victoria (see 8 S. iii. 107). 

Chelsea, S.W. eee ene 


CLAVERHOUSE (12 S. i. 169).—1. Mr. T. F. 
Henderson, in the ‘D.N.B.,’ s.v. ‘Graham, 
John,’ says :— 

‘* Two women, Margaret Maclachlanand Margaret 
Wilson, were drowned on the sands of the Solway 
Firth for refusing to take the abjuration oath. They 
were sentenced on 18 April [1685] at a court where 
David Graham, Claverhouse’s sheriff-depute and 
brother, sat as one of the judges; they_were re- 
manded by the Privy Council on 1 May, and 
recommended to the royal mercy, but they were 
nevertheless executed on 11 May. Whether they 
Were executed because James, now King, refused to 
interpose, is unknown. The fact that the execu- 
tion took _— within the jurisdiction of Claver- 
house, and that his brother was one of the judges 
atthe trial, necessarily associated his name with 
the execution in popular tradition. Nor have the 
apologizers of Claverhouse recognized the exact 
circumstances of his relation to it. But for his 
quarrel with Queensberry, the issue of the special 
commission, and his omission from the new Privy 
Council, it would have been difficult to believe 
that he was not in some degree responsible for the 
execution. Napier has tried less to disprove the 
connection of Claverhouse with the execution than 
to show that it never took place at all; but a 
pamphlet published by the Rev. Archibald Stewart 
In 1869, ‘History vindicated in the Case of the 
Wigtown Martyrs,’ must be regarded as establish- 
ing the fact of the execution beyond all doubt. 
There is no evidence that the women were prose- 
cuted directly or indirectly at the instance of 
Claverhouse ; there is nothing to show that he was 
in the district while the case was under considera- 
tion or in suspense, and it is impossible to state 

whether he even knew anything of the case until] 





all was over. All that can be positively affirmed is: 
that the act in accordance with which they were 
condemned to death was one which had his fulf’ 
approval, and that one of the judges was_his 
brother who enjoyed his full confidence, and up 
till then had acted under his special directions ; but 
apart from this there is the widest room for con- 
— as to what Claverhouse did do or would 
ave done.” 

And see Andrew Lang’s ‘History of 
Scotland,’ vol. iii. pp. 384, 386-8, 396, for an 
interesting and vigorous account of the 
Wigtown martyrs. Margaret Wilson was 
18 (or 23), Margaret M‘Lauchlan or Lauch- 
lison 63 (or, on the evidence of her own 
fellow-parishioners, 80). 

2. ‘D.N.B.’ (xxii. 349) remarks :— 

“The circumstances of Dundee’s death [at Killie- 
crankie] allowed full play to the imagination of the 
Covenanters. No one had seen him shot, and he 
was supposed to have obtained a charm from the 
devil against leaden bullets; various accounts 
became current as to how he met his death; but 
that which ultimately found general acceptance 
was that he was shot by his own servant ‘ with a 
silver button he had before taken off his own coat ” 
(Howie, ‘God’s Judgement on Persecutors,’ 
xxxix). In accordance with this tradition 

undee is beers by Scott among the ghastly 
revellers in ‘ Wandering Willie’s Tale’ as ‘having 
‘his left hand always on his right spule-blade to 
hide the wound that the silver bullet had made.’ ” 

Did Mr. Lloyd George remember this: 
tradition when some time ago he referred to 
‘* silver bullets ” ? A. R. BAYDEY. 


The following is the epitaph in Wigtown 
Church, and quoted in the appendix of ‘The: 
Cloud of Witnesses,’ on Margaret Wilson :—- 

Murdered for owning Christ supreme, 
Head of his Church, and no more crime 
But her not owning Prelacy 

And not abjuring Presbytery, 

Within the sea, tied to a stake, 

She suffered for Christ Jesus’ sake. 


A. GwWYTHER. 


With reference to the alleged execution of 
two women by drowning on the seashore, see 
Paget’s ‘Puzzles and Paradoxes,’ Black- 
woods, 1874 (of which Andrew Lang wrote 
that it contained good reading), which refutes 
various barbarities attributed to Claverhouse.. 

Louis R. Letts. 

Dollis Park, Finchley. 


An eloquent description of the incident 
referred to by Mr. A. S. E. ACKERMANN, of 
Margaret Maclachlan and Margaret Wilsom 
suffering death for their religion in Wigtown- 
shire in the flood tide of the Solway, will be 
found in vol. i. chap. iv. of Macaulay’s 
‘History of England.’ There is no reason 
to question the substantial accuracy of the 








description, though doubtless this atrocity 
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was not committed by the direct orders or 
under the personal supervision of James 
Graham, Viscount Dundee, but by sub- 
ordinate officers, imbued by his spirit of 
animosity and cruelty towards all who 
differed from the political and religious 
principles he professed, and anxious to stand 
well with him by out-Heroding Herod. 

It would be interesting to learn whence the 
idea of Lord Dundee having been killed by a 
silver bullet at the battle of Killiecrankie 
originated. 

The description of his death supplied by 
Lord Macaulay in chap. xiii. of his ‘ History,’ 
which is based upon contemporary records, 
indicates his death to have been caused by 
quite a chance hit. The little band of 
eavalry which he was leading hesitated ; 

** Dundee turned round, stood up in his stirrups’ 
and, waving his hat, invited them tocome.on. As 
he lifted his arm his cuirass rose and exposed the 
ower, part of his left side. A musket ball struck 

im, 

and he died in half-an-hour. It would be a 
marvel to discover that the bullet was not of 
lead. F. pe H. L. 


Fires at ALRESFORD, Hants (12 S. i. 
209).—The fires of 1440, 1644, 1689, and 
1736 are mentioned in the ‘ Victoria History 
of. Hampshire,’ iii. 351, 352, and further 
information about them can probably be 
obtained by consulting the authorities which 
are there referred to in the foot-notes to the 
text. Possibly the first of these fires really 
occurred a little earlier than 1440. At any 
rate, the Winchester College Account-roll 
of 1438-9 (Mich. 17 H. VI.—Mich. 18 H. VI.) 
contains the following entry under ‘ Custus 
necessarii forinseci cum donis ’ :— 

**Et in expensis Johannis Cafyn et Ricardi Bole 
transeuncium ad_ Alresforde vices ad super- 
videndum et colligendum ferramenta et sklattis 
ibidem post combustionem Ville, vjd.”’ 

There had evidently been a fire which had 
burnt down buildings belonging to the 
College. John Cafyn was then our baker 
nd brewer (“‘pistor et brasiator”), and 
Richard Bole our porter and _ barber 
4“ janitor et barbitonsor ’’). 

inchester College. 


“Collected within the parish of Pannall from 
‘house to house upon the 19 Aprill 1690 for the 
poor sufferrers of New Alresford in Hampshire 
the summe of seaven shillings & one penny by M™ 
Moore Curate & the Churchwardens Rob. Winter- 
burne & Jo. Holme.’’—MS. Parish Book of Pannall, 


Yorks, 
Os as es 


Durham. 








Sr. Nicnoras (v. sub ‘Father Christmas 
and Christmas Stockings,’ 12 S. i. 69, 173). 
—I should like to correct an error I made in 
my reply on Santa Claus and the story of 
St. Nicholas in old windows. As the Rev. 
W. A. Newman, Rector of Upper Hardres, 
kindly informs me, the painter of the 
thirteenth-century medallion in the latter 
church has correctly shown a building in the 
middle of the scene, representing the noble- 
man’s house, the window of which the saint 
is opening, in order to put in the money. 

By the way, I see in a new organ of mutual 
information, The Link, No. 2, February 
(edited by Max Bellows, Gloucester), an 
article on the same subject by Mr. A. J. de 
Havilland Bushnell, the author of ‘ Storied 
Windows.’ It depicts a glass in the church 
of Triel on the River Seine (France). I 
quote the passage, leaving to the readers of 
*N. & Q.’ to help me in this matter :— 

**In one scene, St. Nicholas is casting the dowry 
through the door of the room in which the noble- 
man is lying. But in the scene below are three 
women, who are apparently the three daughters. 
They, however, are not asleep, and their position 
and occupation are very puzzling. They are around 
a golden vessel, shaped like a font, on which is the 
form of a seeming dead man, whose head lies in 
the lap of one of the women. Out of the vessel a 
living child is rising. Can any one explain this 
scene, or tell me ‘of another window in which it is 
to be found ?’’ 

PIERRE TURPIN. 


ARMS OF MERTON COLLEGE, OxForD (12 8. 
i. 249).—The arms given by Mr. H. I. Hatu 
are those of the College, though Landon 
blazons them : Or, a chevronel per pale gules 
and azure between two others of the same 
counterchanged (‘ Archzologia Oxoniensis,’ 
part iv. p. 195). He allows that the 
technical blazon of the coat is not free from 
difficulty. The shield with which Mr. Hatt 
has seen the College coat impaled is probably 
that of the see of Rochester: Argent, on a 
saltire gules an escallop or. Walter de 
Merton was Bishop of Rochester,and impaling 
his arms with those of the see, he would give 
the dexter, as the place of honour, to the 
latter. The coat should be ensigned with a 
mitre, and the arms would then be those of 
the founder, not of the College. 

JOHN R. MAGRATH. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 


The founder obtained licence to bestow 
the manors of Malden and Farleigh on his 
House of Scholars from the feudal lord 
Richard de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, in 1262 
—confirmed by Gilbert de Clare in 1264. 

The founder, according to a common 
custom, adopted as his arms those of Clare, 
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but with a difference. The arms of Clare 
~were: Or, three chevrons gules; which, 
impaling those of De Burgh, all within a 
bordure sable, guttée or, constitute the coat 
of Clare College, Cambridge, to-day. The 
founder modified them thus : Or, a chevronel 
per pale gules and azure between two others 
of the same counterchanged. These arms 
he imparted with the estates to his College, 
and these are the proper Merton College 
arms to-day. 

Often, however, the Merton shield is 
represented as parted per pale, and com- 
bining the above arms with those of the see 
of Rochester. The former then are on the 
sinister side of the shield, the latter (Argent, 
on a saltire gules an escallop or) the dexter. 
This shield would then represent the arms 
of Walter de Merton when Bishop of 
Rochester. A. R. Bay ey. 


[Mr. H. J. B. CLements thanked for reply.) 


THE EFFECT OF OPENING A CoFFIN (11 S. 
xii. 300, 363, 388, 448, 465; 12 S. i.91, 113, 
192).—I wish to add a few lines to what I con- 
tributed earlier. When Mrs. Rossetti’s coffin 
was opened in October, 1869, the persons 
present at the cemetery were Charles 
Augustus Howell and Dr. Llewellyn 
Williams. Howell was at that time a 
‘general factotum to D. G. Rossetti. Much 
about him may be found in W. M. Rossetti’s 
“Family Letters of D. G. Rossetti.’ See 
specially the letter of D. G. Rossetti to his 
— printed under the date Oct. 13, 


A ‘ Narrative’ of the opening of what was 
presumed to be Milton’s coffin was written 
by Philip Neve, and published by T. & J. 
Egerton, Whitehall, in August, 1790. 
George Daniel had a copy of this pamphlet 
which had formerly belonged to George 
Steevens, to Bindley, and to Richard Heber. 
It was copiously annotated, and it made 
the subject of a chapter in George Daniel’s 
‘Love’s Labour not Lost,’ 1863, pp. 89- 
104. The Catalogue of the sale of George 
Daniel’s library in 1864 has reference to it 
(Lot 1120). 


There is a rare pamphlet which I have not 
been able to see which may, however, be 
recorded here :— 


** A narrative of the ous impiety of John 
mb, sexton, and W. Bilby, gravedigger, of 


‘St. Andrew’s, Holborn, in robbing the coffins in 


o vaults of the said church. With frontispiece. 


A. L. HuMPHREYS. 


187 Piccadilly, W. 





There is an account of the opening of the 
tomb of Job Charnock in Caleutta on Nov..22, 
1892, in Hyde’s ‘ Parochial Annals of Bengal ’ 
(p. 32). It is perhaps too long to quote here, 
but at a depth of 6 ft. “the mortal part of 
the Father of Calcutta himself ”’ was, “ after 
just two hundred years of burial,’’ revealed 
to the extent of the largest joint of, probably, 
a middle finger and “‘a bone of the left 
forearm.” They were replaced, and no 
attempt was made to uncover “the rest of 
the skeleton, perhaps perfect.” 

The Rev. H. B. Hyde was present on the 
occasion as the incumbent of the senior 
chaplaincy of the parish. Not long afterwards 
he told me personally in Calcutta of the 
episode. He concludes his account in the 
‘Annals’ thus :— 

**With the bones of the famous pioneer’s hand 
eek before the writer, and the strange and solemn 
statement of his epitaph just above them that he 
had laid his mortal remains there himself—ut in 
spe beate resurrectionis ad Christi judicis adventum 
obdormirent—he felt, strongly restrained from 
examining them further.’’ 

Traces of the decayed coffin-lid were also 
noticed. Witmot CoRFIELD, 
Caleutta Historical Society. 


In the latest volume of his ably condensed 
and exhaustive ‘ Churches of Norfolk’ Mr. 
T. Hugh Bryant tells of an instance of grave- 
opening which is of importance because of 
the very early date to which the disturbed 
burial must be referred. 

The paragraph (on p. 171 of the volume 
just issued under the auspices of the Norfolk 
and Norwich Archeological Society) runs 
thus :— 

* At St. Mary the Virgin, Gissing, a bronze fibula 
and buckle were found during the excavations 
necessary for making the railway in August, 1849. 
They were about seven feet below the surface, and 
rested on the breast of a human skeleton, quite 
perfect, but [it] fell to pieces after being exposed 
to the air.” 

It is a thrilling thought that the Norfolk 
navvies had an opportunity, such as many 
an antiquary would have been grateful for, 
of gazing on the undisturbed form of a pre- 
historic man. 

And yet one’s awe and wonder die down 
when the story of St. Cuthbert—so vividly 
told in a recent number of ‘N. & Q.—is 
recalled. For it seems more than possible 
that the early British saints were in touch 
with the wearers of fibule, and that of such 
were their converts in Britain, as we know 
that St. Patrick appealed in Ireland to men 
of the same type. Therefore—hard though 
it be for the ordinary mind to grasp the 
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dea—the saint of Lindisfarne and the man 
whose buckle was buried with him may have 
lived in the same century, if not in the same 
year. Yo. 


Under this heading no one has yet noted 
a method of preservation not due to the art 
of the embalmer, viz., the conversion of an 
entire body, under certain conditions, into 
adipocere. When this curious change has 
occurred the corpse does not crumble to 
dust on exposure to the air, but retains its 
firm wax-like consistency. 

Frank Buckland has much to say about 
adipocere, which he states to be of the same 
chemical nature as spermaceti. He relates 
that he discovered many examples of the 
substance during his gruesome examination 
of more than three thousand coffins in the 
vaults of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, when 
searching for the body of John Hunter in 
1859 (‘Curiosities of Natural History,’ 
Fourth Series). He tells how human remains 
are thus often preserved for centuries in the 
state of mummies, also that he examined 
one case in which the whole body had been 
converted into adipocere in twelve years. 

I am drifting from the exact subject of 
the heading, but I should like to be allowed 
to add the following quotation from the pen 
of William Pinkerton :— 

‘Many curious and startling stories could be 
told of the antiseptic nature of s. Thus, a few 
years ago, some turf-cutters found the body of a 
man in an Ulster bog; so well was this body 
preserved that an active constabulary officer 
notified the coroner, and summoned a jury to hold 
an inquest on the corpse, which, from its skin dress, 
had probably been dead not less than 300 years.’ 

CHARLES GILLMAN, 

Church Fields, Salisbury. 


Sarum MissaL: Hymn (12 S. i. 229).— 
This hymn appears to have been written by 
Adam of St. Victor. It contains many 
Biblical allusions, packed together with 
marvellous skill, most of them being types 
of the resurrection. The lines cited by 
ARDEA refer to the escape of David, when 
he fled from Saul to Gath, and was after- 
wards the master of Ziklag (1 Sam. xxvii.) ; 
to the scapegoat of Lev. xvi., “sent away 
for Azazel into the wilderness”; and to 
the sparrow (if such it were) of Lev. xiv., 
which was set free, after being dipped in the 
blood of the slain bird. All of these were 
regarded as foreshadowing the victory of 
Christ. 

A collateral reference may be made to 
# sermon by Henry Melvill of Lothbury, 
in which he compares with the scapegoat 





that young man (St. Mark xiv. 51-2) whe 
left the linen sindon in the hands of his. 
captors, and fled: an incident otherwise: 
unexplained. RicHaRD H. THORNTON, 


For “ David arreptitius ” see 1 Sam. xix. 
18, and for the escaping sparrow (passer in the- 
Vulgate), Lev. xiv. 7. The Missal was 
brought out by F. H. Dickinson, not 
** Dickson.” J. T. F. 

Winterton, Lincs. 


The text of this hymn, with full notes, is 
given in Archbishop Trench’s ‘ Sacred Latin 
Poetry’ (1864 ed., p. 165), and also in 
Wrangham’s ‘ Liturgical Poetry of Adam of 
St. Victor ’ (1881, vol. i. p. 80). For further: 
particulars about English translations, &c., 
ef. Dr. Julian’s ‘ Dictionary of Hymnology ’ 
(1907 ed., p. 1305). L. L. K. 


Davip CoMPIGNE, CLOCKMAKER (12 §S, i.. 
47, 97, 117, 172).—With reference to the 
notes in recent issues of ‘ N. & Q.’ concerning 
David Compigne, clockmaker, the following 
particulars gleaned from the local records of 
the city of Winchester may be of interest,. 
especially as they help to elucidate the ques- 
tion by H. C., ante, p. 172, as to whether 
Compigne was a clockmaker or a grocer. 

In the ‘ Winton Proposal Book, 1704-13,’ 
the following occurs :— 

“Ve 16th Noveniber, 1705. Also to be: 
sroposed to the same Assembly That 
avid Campigne & — Gorle be admitted 

to use the Trades of a Watchmaker and 

A d Clockmaker within this City and no other 
greet. Trades each of them paying for a fiine,. 
the Sum of Tenn Pounds, they giving 
such Security as shall be recognized by 
the Mayor, Bailiffs and Commonalty of 

this City.” 

In the ‘ Ledger Books,’ which record the 
leases granted by the city corporation to. 
various persons, are several leases granted to 
David Compigne, and from these leases it can 
be proved that there were two persons of 
this name: onea clockmaker, and the other 
a grocer, the latter being the son of the 
former. In the ‘Eighth Ledger Book,’ 
pp. 162-4, are the particulars of three leases, 
dated June 22, 1741, relating to property in. 
and near the High Street, Winchester, 
granted to “David Compigne, watch- 
maker ”’ ; while in the ‘ Ninth Ledger Book,’ 
pp. 17-19, we find these leases were renewed 
under date Sept. 7, 1756. Then in the 
‘Tenth Ledger Book,’ pp. 26-7, these same 
leases were transferred on Feb. 23, 1774, to 
‘David Compigne, grocer”; and in these 
leases it is stated that David Compigne,. 
watchmaker, was the father of David 


Compigne, grocer. 
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It is interesting to observe, in confirmation 
of H. C.’s note, that in the first excerpt 
‘given above the name is written Campigne, 
while in the leases it is given as Compigne. 

The original records from which I have 
obtained the foregoing information are 
housed in the Winchester Public Library 
and form part of the local archives of this 
ancient city. 

A. Crcrt Pirrr, City Librarian. 

Winchester. 


POWDERED Guass (12 S. i. 169).—The 
following extract is from  Christison’s 
‘Treatise on Poisons,’ 1836, p. 569 :— 


‘Tt is a common notion that pounded glass is an 
active poison. There is no doubt, indeed, that it 
‘does possess some irritant lr gpa even when 
finely pulverized, for it titillates and smarts the 
nostrils and inflames the eyes. There is also 
little doubt that when swallowed in fragments of 
moderate size, especially if the stomach is empty, 
it may wound the viscera. But itis in this way 
wnly that it has any action when swallowed, and 
even then its effects are by no means uniformly 
serious. It can have no chemical action on the 
stomach ; it cannot act through absorption, as it is 
quite insoluble; and when finely pulverized, it 
cannot easily wound the villous coat of the ali- 
mentary canal, on account of the abundance of the 
lubricating mucus. 

** Accordingly. Mr. Lesauvage ascertained that 
23 drachms of the powder may be given to a cat 
at once without hurting the animal,—that in the 
course of eight days seven ounces might be given 
to a dog without any bad consequence, although 
the period chosen for administering it was always 
some time before the meals,—and that even when 
the glass was in fragments a line in length, no 
symptoms of irritation were induced. Relying 
indeed on these results, he himself swallowed a 
considerable number of these fragments, and did not 
sustain any injury....... Caldani likewise, an Italian 
physician, after some experiments on animals, gave 
& boy fifteen years old several drachms of powdered 
glass, without observing any bad effects; and at 
his request Mandruzzato repeated his experiments 
on animals, and himself swallowed on two suc- 
cessive days two drachms and a half each day, 
without sustaining any injury.” 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Powdered glass has been classed among 
oisons, but, properly speaking, it is not one. 
have known it to be given to animals as a 
vermifuge. All the same, I should not 
advise our correspondent to take it in 
quantity, or, for that matter, at all. For, 
as William Ramesey says in his treatise ‘ Of 
Poysons’ :— 

“Glass, they say (which they number amon 
Poysons), Corrodes the Belly and Intralls, an 
thereby causeth Death. But, they may as well 
say splints of Bones, Needles, Pins, or other sharp 
thing is Poyson, use they also, many times, 

rforate the Intestines being swallowed, and 
stroy the party.” 


However finely powdered, glass would be 
likely enough to irritate the stomach and 
bowels, and taken in quantity its weight 
alone might cause perforation, as I have 
heard of heavy earths doing when taken, as 
they used to be, as tonics. CC. Co Bs 


I have heard in Derbyshire of powdered 
glass being given in some way to a person’s 
domestic animals out of spite, with the 
intention of killing them, but not exactly as 
poison ; and I have heard of a man’s donkey 
being treated in this way so that it died. 
But I never heard any one say how the 
pounded glass was administered to the 
animal. The glass, as I understand, was 
not done to powder, but finely pounded, and 
so set up an irritation which caused death. 
This was one of the many queer methods of 
““spiting’’ a person; and such things as 
spiting were more coyamon years ago than 
they are now. In Sheffield it was called 
** rattening.”’ THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


Sir Thomas Browne includes the belief 
that glass is poisonous among vulgar errors. 
See ‘ Pseudodoxia Epidemica,’ bk. ii. chap. v. 
§ 2. Davip SALMon. 

Swansea. 


Macavu.ay’s Prince Tirt (12 S. i. 207).— 
In answer to CyriL, the one-volume edition 
of Croker’s ‘ Boswell,’ in my copy, dated on 
the title-page 1866, contains, between pp. x 
and xi of the preliminary matter, an 
interpolation (pp. 3 to 14) of ‘ Answers to 
Mr. Macaulay’s Review of Mr. Croker’s 
Boswell.’ On p. 11, after quoting Macaulay’s 
words, the second (answering) column reads : 

“ Answer. Here is a pretty round assertion of a 
matter of fact. ‘The History of Prince Titi, 
whether written by Prince Frederick or Ralph, was 
certainly never published!’ Now, unfortunately 
for this learned Reviewer, we have at this moment 
on our table the 

“Histoire | du | Prince Titi. | A(legorie) 
R(ovale). | Paris chez la Veuve Oissot, Quai de 
Conti | a la Croix d’Or. 

“ And not only was it thus published in Paris, but 
it was translated into English, and republished in 
London, under the title of 

“The | History | of | Prince Titi, | A | Royal 

Allegory. | Translated by a Lady. 
“What say you to that, Mr. Reviewer? Is not 
this, to say the least of it, ‘a scandalous inaccuracy, 
and is not he who falls into such a mistake as this 
entitled to no confidence whatever ? ’” 

There are four further paragraphs in 
continuation, but the above gives the more 
important details. 
suppose these pages of ‘ Answers’ are 








not in all copies of the issue from which I 
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quote, as I possess also an elaborately extra- 

illustrated and enlarged copy of the same 

(1866) volume, in which the additional 

pages are not given. F. J. Hytcu. 
Crouch End. 


‘*BLIZARD”’ OR “BLIZZARD” AS A SURNAME 
(11 S. ix. 290, 396, 437, 456; x. 14, 58).—At 
the fourth reference I ventured to suggest 
that this name was derived from the personal 
name of Blees and the medieval term assart, 
but at the last reference it was stated that 
the word was derived from bligh and ard 
meaning ‘ milk-hill.” Since then a well- 
known antiquary has kindly permitted me to 
look over some abstracts of title-deeds from 
the township of Over-Kellet (which was 
included in the great forest of Lonsdale), and 
amongst these I noticed an indenture of 
Dec. 7, 6 Chas. (1630), in which a field is 
called ‘‘ Assard.”” This name is clearly 
the medieval assart the ¢ having become 
a d. In the year 1818 the same field is 
named again and is then called “ Azard.”’ 
By that time the ss had been changed to a z. 
Here we have documentary evidence of the 
formation of the terminal zard from a word, 
in ordinary use during the Middle Ages, 
which does not require any assistance from 
the Celtic ard, a hill. 

W. H. CurprinDALt, Col. 

Kirkby Lonsdale. 


RICHARDSON, c. 1783 (12 S. i. 128).—A 
great deal of information respecting most 
families of this name is to be found in a MS. 
at the Bodleian, Oxford, compiled by a 
Mr. Richardson of Ipswich at the end of the 
nineteenth century. The Society of Genea- 
logists (of 5 Bloomsbury Square, W.C.) also 
possesses much information. If Mr. 
GARDNER cares to write direct to me, I 
might be able to give him some help. There 
were some Johnson v. Richardson Chancery 
suits in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, which might possibly refer to his 
family. (Rev.) T. C. Date. 

115 London Road, Croydon. 


EpiraPHs AT NortH HinKsey (12 S. i. 26). 

—In his report on the recent restoration of 
Hinksey Church the Vicar stated that 
‘‘the memorial stone of the parents of the famous 
physician of the 17th century, Thomas Willis, was 
found at a level of about a foot below the existing 
chancel floor.” 
Tt is mentioned in Lysons’s ‘ History of 
Berkshire, p. 293, published 1813, and 
Murray’s ‘ Handbook for Berks, Bucks, and 
Oxon,’ 1860, p. 66. 








In 1635 Thomas Willis and William 
Fynmore were churchwardens. Murray also | 





mentions an epitaph in the churchyard to 
Richard Spindlove, 1825: ‘‘ All that was 
mortal of a Blue ’’—this epitaph in full wil 
be found in ‘N. & Q.,’ 28. iii. 379. Spind- 
love is described as “‘ an independent free- 
man of the city of Oxford.” Does this still. 
exist ? R. J. FyNmore, 


** REMAINDER ”’ (12 § i. 206).—Since the 
day of Thomas Tegg the word has been 
almost solely applied to bound copies of any 
work sold by the publisher or a remainder 
dealer at a much reduced price, when the 
regular sale at published price has ceased. 
This trade in “ remainders’ has a romance 
of its own that can never be given to the 
public because it would not be possible to 
find a publisher sufficiently courageous. In. 
the eighteenth-century Trade Sales held at 
the Chapter and Globe coffee-house a very 
large number of “ remainders,” in the form 
of copies in sheets, were sold, and James 
Lackington (‘ Memoirs,’ 1791, p. 224) tells 
us :— 

‘“* When first invited to these Trade Sales, I was 
very much surprised to learn that it was common 
for such as purchased remainders to destroy one- 
half or three-fourths of such books, and to charge 
the full publication price, or nearly that, for such 
as they kept in hand ; for a short time I cautiously 
complied with this custom. But I soon began to 
reflect that many of these books so destroyed 
oem much merit and only wanted to be better 

nown......From that time I resolved not to destroy 

any book,...... but to sell them off at half, or a 
quarter, of the publication price.” 
This pre-dates R. B. P.’s interesting refer- 
ence, but I anticipate that still earlier 
instances of the use of the word in this sense 
could be found. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


GERALD GRIFFIN (12 S. i. 190).—He 
wrote @ novel entitled ‘ The Collegians,’ on 
which that at-one-time much admired play 
‘The Colleen Bawn’ was founded. 

St. SwitH in. 


Heratpry (12 §. i. 188).—The arms in 
question are those of the Priuli family of 
Venice, which included three Doges (Lorenzo, 
1556 ; Girolamo, 1559; and Nieold Antonio, 
1618), as well as two cardinals, ambassadors, 
and generals. Lro C. 


“TERRA RODATA”’ (12 S. i. 149, 238).— 
Bardsley, ‘ Diet. Eng. and Welsh Surnames,’ 
art. ‘Royd, Royds,’ goes into this very 
fully, and gives three quotations from Poll 
Tax, West Riding of Yorkshire, 1379, 
viz: Johannes del Rode, p. 154; Adam de 
Roides, p. 161 ; Johannes del Rodes, p. 292 ; 
which may satisfy your inquirer. 

H. W. Dicxryson. 

5 Salisbury Road, Wimbledon. 
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Gennys OF LAUNCESTON (12 S. i. 126, 193, 
249).—According to the pedigree [have of this 
family, John Gennys of Plymouth married 
Catherine, daughter of John Edgecumbe of 
Plymouth, at Charles Church, May 4, 1706, 
and she was buried there Feb. 28, 1759. 
The widow of their grandson, John Gennys 
of Whitleigh Hall, who was Mary, daughter 
of Jacob Acworth Pownoll, married after 
1781 some one of the name of Collins. Who 
was he ? A. STEPHENS DYER. 
207 Kingston Road, Teddington. 


“ JERRY-BUILDER” (11 S. xii. 482; 12S. i. 
19).—In reference to the above word, I can 
confirm C. C. B.’s letter to the effect that it 
was in common use in the early sixties, and I 
have just come across a reference to it in a 
local paper, The Porcupine, dated Jan. 12, 
1861, as follows. 

A correspondent had written to the editor 
complaining of the wretched building con- 
ditions in the neighbourhood of Liverpool, 
and inquiring why the Borough Engineer 
did not control buildings more thoroughly. 
The editor in a reply points out that the 
locality quoted was outside the borough, 
therefore not subject to the Borough En- 
gineer’s control ; but he goes on to say :— 

‘‘The evil arises from the uncontrolled system 
of Jerry-building which our correspondent 
describes, and which prevails to a large extent 
within the boundaries of the town.” 

A. H. ARKLE. 

Elmhurst, Oxton, Birkenhead. 


The mention of the port of Liverpool as 
the earliest home of this word suggests that 
perhaps, instead of being derived from a 
personal name, the word is merely a corrup- 
tion of the well-known nautical word meaning 
temporary, viz., ‘‘jury,” as jury-rigged, 
jury-mast, &c. Is it not probable that a 
retired mariner, finding his new residence 
of less permanent construction than he 
expected, would refer to it as a “ jury- 
building,” or as “‘ jury-built’’ ? 

R. FREEMAN BULLEN. 

Bow Library, K. 


Although it may seem impertinent to 
hope to succeed where so many have failed, 
T. G. will find many meanings attaching 
to the words “ gerry’? and “jerry’”’ (ex- 
crement is one of them) which indicate how 
the name ‘“ jerry-builder’’ came to be 
coined. 

Baumann’s ‘ Londonismen’ gives an in- 
teresting reference to Harman, which I have 
had no opportunity of verifying; and I think 
Copland and Dekker might be searched 
with advantage. BEE. 











Motes on Books. 


A New Account of East India and Persia, being 


Nine Years’ Travels, 1672-1681. By John 
Fryer. Edited with Notes and an Introduction 
by William Crooke. (Hakluyt Society.) 


THis volume contains first the four concluding 
chapters of ‘ The Present State of Persia,’ which 
relate to the climate, country, habitations, cities,. 
and means of travel; to the social organization,. 
the court, and army of the Persians; to their 
books, religion, philosophy, science, and methods 
of justice; and, finally, to their more remarkable 
manners and customs. These contain some of 
Fryer’s most telling disquisitions and observations,,. 
as well as several fairly good stories ramblingly 
related. With his shrewd unsparing line of judg- 
ment; his relish for the outer aspects of the 
people and the land—in particular, his admiration 
for the good air—and his seventeenth-century 
inability to seize the finer side of Moham- 
medanism, those who have read the two former- 
volumes are already acquainted. The editor 
prints a few pages of ‘ Additional Notes ’ relating: 
to these. 

Following the ‘ Persia’ are the two letters 
which constitute ‘ A Farther Discovery of India,” 
and the closing account of the return to Eng- 
land. The former has some interesting, though 
confused references to Chitor, with a ‘‘ Draught ”” 
of the city walls and gates, transmitted by an 
English gunner, to illustrate the military opera- 
tions under Shah Jahan, and also a deseription of 
the comet of 1680. The author’s interesting: 
‘ Table of Principal Things’ is reproduced ; and 
there are a good list of authorities and an Index, 
which, as far as we tested it, is satisfactory. 


The Identification of the Writer of the Anonymous: 
Letter to Lord Monteagle in 1605. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., 4s. 6d. net.) 

THIS anonymous monograph sets out reasons for 

believing that the person who handed to Lord‘ 

Monteagle the letter supposed to have led to the- 

discovery of the Gunpowder Plot was one William 

Vavasour, servant to Francis Tresham. Part of 

the evidence offered is contained in five facsimiles: 

of handwriting; part is circumstantial. We are 
bound to say that the evidence from handwriting: 
seems to us precarious ; on the other hand, the- 
circumstantial evidence is weighty, and does 
indeed appear to fasten on Francis Tresham as the- 
author, and his man William Vavasour as the- 
enactor of the counter-plot, of which the letter was 
the great feature. It is argued that the official 
story left out the most interesting and important 
detail, viz., that the plot had been revealed before- 
ever the letter was written or delivered ; and that 
the Monteagle incident, involving an unusual and 
mysterious visit on Monteagle’s part to his house. 
at Hoxton, was merely a device to make the reve- 
lation public in the least embarrassing or dangerous. 
manner. Vavasour’s escape, when several of the 
serving-men of the conspirators were executed, and 
that in spite of Coke’s having called him ‘‘ deeply 
guilty”; and the extraordinary consideration: 
shown to Tresham in the Tower, point, indeed, 
to some obligation under which the Government 
lay towards them both ; and that Vavasour should 
have been the man trusted by Tresham with the 
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‘main task seems likely enough in the light of the 
fact that it was he to whom Tresham turned, when 
-on his death-bed, to write a letter to Salisbury, 
which he had painfully at heart, retracting an 
accusation made against the Jesuit, Father Garnet. 
It is rather a pity this interesting monograph is 
not better written, and put together with more 
-care as to clearness and arrangement. 


It is a melancholy, but great and proud pleasure 
‘to read the stately tribute of so famous a poet as 
M. Emile Verhaeren to Rupert Brooke, which forms 
‘the first item of this month’s Fortnightly. These 
‘verses surround the young poet’s name with the 
simple, magical beauty of the scenes in which he 
died, and of his burial.. Mr. Wilfrid L. Randell 
discusses the art of Henry James, and, having an 
-obvious familiarity with it, is also rather obviously 
infected by it. enry James is, perhaps, one of 
‘those few writers who need no expounding to 
those readers who have a taste for them, and who 
cannot be expounded to those without that taste. 
‘Still, we recognize that a certain number of pages 
-on this topic are due to itself by every review 
‘that counts. Mr. W. H. Mallock gives us the 
first instalment of a study of ‘ Democracy and 
Industrial Efficiency,’ and Mr. Edwin Pugh con- 
‘tributes some academic considerations called 
* The Cowardice of Warfare,’ the point of which is 
not as clear as it might be. ‘ The Parliamentary 
Bar and What it Does,’ by Mr. J. H. Balfour 
Browne, is an entertaining and informing paper 
upon a subject to which probably few readers have 
“given much attention, and is, therefore, unusually 
fresh and welcome. We may also mention Mr. 
James Milne’s ‘ The Spirit of France,’ and ‘ The 
“Teachings of the Napoleonic War’ (again a first 
instalment), by Politicus. Mr. Robert Crozier 
Long’s paper on ‘ What’s Wrong with the War ?’ 
iis the most impressive of the articles which deal 
immediately with the European crisis.) mia 


The” Nineteenth Century for§April has a long 
article on Shakespeare from the pen of Mr. S. P. B. 
Mais under the somewhat cryptic title, ‘ Our 
‘Greatest Privilege and our Greatest Achieve- 
ment.’ It contains several good notions, several 
*“* superior ”’ criticisms and expressions of admira- 
tion, a fairly thorough discussion of Shakespeare’s 
personal characteristics and limitations as inferred 
from the plays, and apt quotations from previous 
studies on this inexhaustible theme. A clever 
piece of work, it must be confessed that it, never- 
theless, hardly satisfies. Rowland Grey’s study 

-of ‘Charlotte Bronté and Belgium’ naturally 
turns chiefly on ‘ Villette’ and the recently pub- 
lished letters to Constantin Heger. It is curious 
that, in commenting on the characters in ‘ Vil- 
lette,’ Pauline is not mentioned. Dr. Hagberg 
Wright contributes an article of unusual interest 
‘in a translation—the first into English verse—of 
a Russian byliny, or lay from a folk-epic, with a 
page or two of explanatory introduction. The 

~earliest collection of these lays, he tells us, was 
made in 1619 by an Englishman, Chaplain to the 
British Embassy at Moscow, and is now in MS. 
in the Bodleian. Prof. J. H. Morgan once more 

- describes what he has seen and heard at the front 
—this time ‘ With the French Armies’; and 
very vivid, instructive, and moving are the 
things he has to tell. Sir Harry Johnston has a 
paper on ‘ Kilimanjaro,’ the scope of which is 

:geographical and historical as well as immediately 





political. The rest of the number is taken u 
with the problems of the day—Bishop Bury’s 
article ‘Concerning Prisoners of War’ being, © 
perhaps, the one which is likely to be of most — 
use to the future historian. bi 


THE editor of T’he Cornhill is to be congratulated 
upon the April number. It is full of good things, 
Of the ten items three are character sketches, and 
the trio— Catherine Gladstone, ‘ Festus’ Bailey, 
and Henry James—is in itself a curious one to 
contemplate. Mrs. Gladstone’s vivid and joyous 
personality is well set before the reader be her 
daughter’s pen ; and so is the abounding family life 
of which, in her earlier womanhood, she was the — ~ 
mainspring. Mr. Edmund Gosse’s study of 
‘Festus’ and its author is an essay worth noting 
for reference. Everybody who reads must know 
at least something about ‘Festus,’ but few can 
be expected to read the work itself; Mr. Gosse’s 
estimate of it and his account of Bailey are exactly 
what the general reader of the present day re- 
quires on the subject. Mr. Arthur C. Benson’s 
* Henry James’ is a very characteristic performance, 
and as such may provoke a smile; but his limpid 
egoism serves in this case effectively to focus an 
attractive portrait. We much enjoyed Judge 
Parry’s ‘The Passing of the Indictment,’ one of his 
best pieces. Mr. Boyd Cable in‘A Night Patrol’ 
is well up to his average, and how good that is 
readers of The Cornhill already know. There is, 
however, one paper to which we would draw special 
attention—the account by a Rhodesian Rifleman of 
his share in the great war. Many of thedetails are 
unexpected and instructive, as when the writer tells 
us that his nerves, shattered by his terrible adven- 
tures as one of a scouting party, were restored by 
a blow in the back from the case of a shell; but, 
apart from these, it is one of the strongest and 
most touching narratives of a soldier’s own experi- 
ences that we have seen, and given, too, with 
admirable simplicity, rapidity, and energy, as well 
as with an unusual and delightful unliterary skill 
Our readers are not likely to overlook the curious 
notes, put together with comments, in the Arch- 
deacon of Northampton’s ‘Aubrey and Shake- 
speare’; nor yet_to miss ‘Chloroform: a Poem,’ 
by Mr. Greville V. T. Cooke. This last is not easy 
to criticize as to its verisimilitude, which seems 
to us a little doubtful on the score of its divers 
abstract conceptions ; as poetry it is chiefly remark- 
able for three or four poignant lines — phrases 
rather—set here and there in the midst of the 
abstract aforesaid. 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to 
publish weekly, may appear in the intervening 
weeks in ‘N. & Q.’ 





Notices to Correspondents. 


L. L. K. and Dr. Wriicock.—Forwarded. 

‘ON THE BANKS oF ALLAN WATER,’ ante, p. 168. 
—Mnr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE quotes from vol. iv. of 
‘Scots Minstrelsie’ a passage stating that the 
Allan (cf. Strathallan) is a Perthshire tributary of 
the Forth, and that the air, though because of this 
usually brought under the Scottish category, is not 
in reality Scottish. 








